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BETTER ACQUAINTANCE WITH SWITZER- 
LAND. 

CONCLUDING PAPER, FROM NO. 20. 

Leaving to the professional guide-books the task 
of pointing out the more eligible and advisable 
routes for entering the mountain land, for traversing 
it, and leaving it (some of the most important touched 
upon in the previous paper), it remains to take a 
brief glance at the history of the Helvetian Republic, 
without some knowledge of which the traveler neces- 
sarily labors under many disadvantages in traversing; 
any of his routes, while the romantic and the myth- 
ical have done much to confuse general acquaintance 
with what is really 
so interesting. 

Switzerland can 
claim, with reason, 
an antiquity second 
to that of no other 
country in Europe, 
though much of its 
early history is 
either barbarous or 
savage. Many re- 
mains, in its lakes, 
show that the prim- 
itive " lake-dwel- 
lers " had homes 
there, far back in 
the early ages. But 
the first emergence 
into reliable his- 
tory is made in the 
knowledge that it 
became the - resi- 
dence of a race of 
Etruscans, who fled 
into the wild and 
almost inaccessible 
Swiss mountains to 
escape the fury of 
the Gauls, then 
pressing nearly to 
the gates of Rome. 
These seem to have 
been called, from 
their leader Rha- 
tius, Rhatians — a 
name still preserv- 
ed in the general 
appellation of the 
Grisons — Rhatir. 
Another race, the 
Tigura, occupied 
the country on the 
north side of the 
Lake of Geneva, 
from the city of 
that name across to 
the Jura Moun- 
tains, and also 
across to the Lake 
of Constance. At 
a certain period of 
the great northern 
barbarian invasion 
of Italy, it would 
seem that the Ti- 
gura, then already 
called Helvetians, 
determined to join 
the extreme north- 
ern barbarians, 

called the Kymbern, then pressing toward Rome. 
Rome sent the consul Lucius Cassius, with an army, 
over the Alps, to restrain or punish them ; but, un- 
der Divico, the Helvetians met his force at a point 
on the Lake of Geneva, near what is now Villeneuve, 
and literally destroyed it, slaying the consul and en- 
slaving the survivors. Afterward they would seem 
to have pursued their intention of joining the 
northern barbarians, assisting to devastate South- 
ern France, and threatening Rome. Then the for- 
tune of war turned, materially. The invaders were 
totally defeated, and so many of them as escaped, 
driven back across the Alps into Helvetia. Here, 
however, they were not pursued, and they retained 
their independence. After half a century, tired of 
their own bleak and rugged land, and remembering 
the warmer and more fertile Gaul, they determined 
to leave Helvetia in a body, march on the Frankish 



land, and take possession of it. This was attempted, 
at first under the leadership of Orgetorix, and after- 
ward under that of the aged Divico. Rome heard of 
this attempt, and sent Julius Caesar to drive them 
back or prevent their march ; and the troops of 
Caesar built a monstrous wall across the valley of the 
Rhone, to prevent their reaching Gaul. Divico out- 
flanked the Romans, however, and marched into Gaul 
by way of Burgundy, being followed by Caesar, who 
at Atun literally destroyed the Helvetian force, driv- 
ing .back the survivors to their native land, forcing 
them to rebuild the towns they had burned on de- 
parture, and reducing Helvetia to the condition of a 
Roman province, with walled towns and fortresses 
garrisoned by Roman troops. The Rhatians were 
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only subdued later, but at length subdued, by Rome, 
who introduced into the land some of the civiliza- 
tions of life, before unknown. Military roads were 
built across the Alps to Italy, and Swiss soldiers en- 
tered the Roman legions. 

Then the Allemanian (German) hordes, sweeping 
down on Rome, marched across Switzerland and de- 
vastated it, followed by the Huns, and afterward by 
the Burgundians, and still later by the Hollandish 
Franks, who had overrun Gaul and named it France 
in their own honor. They divided the country, with 
regions adjoining, into Suabia and Little Burgundy, 
with the German tongue spoken in the former, and 
the Franco-Italian (Romanish) in the latter. During 
the reign of Henry the Fowler, Emperor of Germany, 
the Hungarians, forcing their way across Germany, 
entered Switzerland and desolated it, leading to the 
walling of many towns and the erection of many cas- 



tles that still frown down upon the traveler in the 
mountain passes. 

In the latter part of the thirteenth century occur- 
red an event that for centuries changed the whole 
destiny of the Swiss. Rudolph, Count of Hapsburgh, 
in the Canton Aargau, military governor of the Can- 
tons of Schwytz, Uri, Unterwalden and Zurich (then 
banded for defense), became Emperor of Germany, by 
election, in 1273. With him, Switzerland passed into 
the rule of Germany, in other words into that of 
Austria, where it remained until the days of Tell and 
Gessler, about 1305. At that time, the unpopularity 
of the Emperor Albert, induced the forest cantons to 
ask for a governor, who was sent them in duplicate — 
Gessler and Landenberg. Landenberg made furious 

inroads on private 
property. He took 
the last yoke of 
oxen from young 
Arnold Melcthal, 
who struck him 
and fled, — and then 
put out the eyes of 
the fugitive's fath- 
er, who refused to 
betray his place of 
concealment. Gess- 
ler compelled the 
peasants to build 
him a castle, called 
" Zwing-Uri," at 
the foot of St. Got- 
thard, and set up a 
pole, with his hat, 
for the bows of the 
loyal, at Altorf, on 
Lake Lucerne. 

What followed,, 
in 1307, is almost 
as well known over 
the world, in his- 
tory, biography, le- 
gend, romance, 
poem and opera, 
as any other series 
of events in the 
knowledge of man, 
however the record 
may differ as to par- 
ticulars. It would 
appear that the 
first breath of abso- 
lute rebellion was 
blown by a woman 
— the wife of Stauf- 
facher of Steinen, 
who had heard her 
husband threaten- 
ed by Gessler for 
daring to build a 
comfortable cot- 
tage without his 
permission. Urged 
by her, he sought 
out Arnold Melc- * 
thai and Walter 
Furst ; and the 
three met at dead 
of night, in the 
Meadow of Rutli, 
among the rocks 
on Lake Lucerne. 
There and then 
was taken the 
"Oath of Rutli," 
binding the three to redress the wrongs of the peo- 
ple or die in the effort. A few nights later they met 
again, with William Tell, and accompanied by some 
two score of others. Then the league was renewed 
and broadened. Immediately after ensued the well- 
known events in the life of Tell, including the epi- 
sode of the apple, the saving of Gessler by Tell in a 
storm on the Lake of Uri, and the shooting of the 
same tyrant by him a few hours later, followed by 
determined action on the part of the conspirators. 
On the New Year's Eve of 1308, they seized the Cas- 
tle Rotzberg, at Sarnen, by strategy, and expelled 
Landenberg, the second governor, afterward renew- 
ing the Oath of Rutli. 

The assassination of the Emperor Albert, which 
took place the same year, at Baden, near Zurich, at 
the hands of his nephew, though not shared in by 
the Swiss, was made the excuse by his daughter, 
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Agnes, Queen of Hungary, for bloody deeds against 
the people, leading to their being still more incensed 
with the Austrian power. A band of Swiss breaking 
^o he night into the convent of Einsiedeln, gave the 
Archduke Leopold excuse to invade Switzerland 
with an army of fifteen thousand to twenty thousand, 
which force was totally defeated and indeed destroyed 
by thirteen hundred Swiss, in the fierce battle of 
Morgarten, on the 15th of November, 131 5. 

Immediately thereafter, on the 9th of December, 
131 5, deputies from the three cantons of Schwytz, 
Unterwalden and Uri, met at Brunnen, on Lake Lu- 
cerne, and formed the compact for the Swiss or Hel- 
vetian Republic. A truce for six years, with the 
acknowledgment of the freedom of the Swiss by 
Austria, immediately followed. So was formed the 
Mountain Republic, the after-adhesions to which, by 
other cantons, have already been given in the pre- 
ceding article. Another attack by Austria, in 1386, 
ended in the battle of Sempach, on the 9th of July 
of that year, with the heroic act of Arnold Winkel- 
reid in opening a way for his Swiss by receiving a 
dozen of the enemy's spears in his own breast, and 
the terrible defeat of the Austrians, who lost six 
hundred noblemen and two thousand common sol- 
diers, with a total loss to the Swiss' of only two hun- 
dred. • ■'- : 

Various internal conflicts necessarily took place, 
during following centuries, between the banded can- 
toris and those who had not joined them — the most 
important being the struggle of 1444, when twenty 
thousand Schwytzers beleaguered Zurich, and a terri- 
ble battle took place at St. Jacob, on the Birs, be- 
tween an Armagnac army of so"me fifteen thousand, 
led by the Dauphin of France (marching to aid one 
.side or the other — no one can be certain which !) 
and sixteen hundred Swiss. Of the Armagnaes, sev- 
eral thousand were slain, though they were victori- 
ous : of the Swiss sixteen hundred, history has it that 
ten remained alive after the battle ! ^ 

The last remaining great conflict of the Helvetians 
was that with Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
in 1474, under a quarrel principally incited by Louis 
XI. of France and Duke Sigismund of Austria. They 
won the battle of Hericourt, as allies of the Austri- 
ans ; then, deserted by the latter, bloodily defeated 
the duke, with one hundred thousand men, at Gran- 
son, on Lake NeufchateV their own force being 
twenty thousand — again at Murten, on the Lake of 
Morat, with something less than the same dispropor- 
tion of numbers— - arid still again, . and finally, at 
Nancy, in Burgundy, the crushing blow being cap- 
ped by the death of the great Burgundian warrior. 

Other conflicts, indeed, and of consequence, there 
have been, some of them melancholy enough, but 
rather internecine than national. In a struggle with 
the Germans, known as the "Siiabian War/' in 1495, 
they met with the usual success of victory over 
greater numbers, at Frastenz and Schwadenloeh — at 
the former place tradition having it that the enemy 
lost four thousand three hundred, and they thirteen ! 
Into the bad blood, and the bloodshed following, be- 
tween the Protestant arid Catholic cantons, accom- 
panying and following Zwingiius and the Reforma- 
tion, we have no call to enter — closing with a word 
of the position of the Helvetians during the French 
Revolution, somewhat brought about, no doubt, by 
the habit of the Swiss to enter all armies, and the 
massacre of the Swiss Guard, at Paris, in the com- 
mencement of that contest. Napoleon built the 
" Cisalpine Republic " below the Alps and adjoining 
the Swiss Grisons, and demanded that the Helvetian 
Republic should guarantee everything that its peo- 
ple demanded, or be swallowed up by his own over- 
weening power. Neglect or refusal led to " annexa- 
tion " of one part and another of Switzerland to the 
French power, to the bloody occupation of the whole 
by the French troops, and so to the downfall of the 
old confederacy. 

Napoleon needed a Switzerland, however, as a bar- 
rier between his own empire and Germany. He who 
had destroyed, rebuilt — badly, no doubt, but rebuilt. 
By the "Mediation Act " he prevented cantons mak- 
ing war on each other — something that he naturally 
did not desire, as he needed the Swiss troops in his 
armies. Half remodeled, the confederacy lived again. 
When Napoleon fell, with some wisdom gathered 
from the past, it strengthened. The Congress of 
Vienna recognized it as an "independent, neutral 
-State." Since then, the cantons, as already shown, 
have been drawing closer together, while in every 
detail of education, commerce, manufactures, and all 
that makes a nation, Switzerland has been more and 



more "coming to the front," lately crowning all with 
a new constitution which makes her truly one of the 
nations of the world. It is impossible not to recog- 
nize, in closing, that something more than the won- 
derful natural magnificence of Switzerland, her grand 
mountains and fertile valleys — is presented there 
for the study and admiration of Americans. Her 
history has been one long struggle against superior 
power, one long record of bravery and patriotic de- 
termination, setting an example to the Men of the 
West, that they may have occasion not only to re- 
member but to imitate, in building up to stability 
the Great Republic. Rugged virtue and frugality, 
with indomitable bravery, seem to have been the 
conditions of the Swiss national existence ; shall we 
err very far in believing that the imitation of those 
virtues will be the condition on which only we can 
endure and prosper? —-Henry Morford. 
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The soul in saddest pity turns away 

From man, grown calculating, hard and cold,. . 
All things forgotten, higher than the clay, '; ' 
. And only one God truly worshiped:— gold I 
But how much more disgust yet blends with pain, 

When gentle woman, to herself untrue, 
Creates a deity from hoarded gain, 

And worships it with fervor ever new"! 
The -brows are wrinkled with the miser's thought'; 

The hands are thinned with grasping such a prize j 
And all the loving instincts, half untaught, . 

Have grown to greed, in aging lips anicf eyes. 
Unhallowed rings the chink from clutching palm : 

Unholy glows the fond and gloating smile :"■■■■ 
Joy's tumult to be hushed in death's sad calm,' 

And all abandoned, in so brief a while J - 
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. By an Ex-Pension-Agent. 
. CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE PRAYER OF VALLEY- FORGE. - 

Few incidents in the life and action of Washing- 
ton, while at the head of the Army of Independence,, 
have been oftener related or more depended upon as 
furnishing a reliable key to the inner depths of his 
character, than the " Prayer, of Valley Forge." And 
yet nearly a century has passed since the utterance 
of that prayer, without the circumstances surround- 
ing it being fully understood, and without its being 
generally known who were the more important wit- 
nesses to that act of dependence upon the Divine 
Will, on the part of him who felt himself so in need 
.of the Almighty direction. 

In the accounts of the winter at Valley Forge, this 
paragraph, or something very like it, will ordinarily: 
be found: " How seriously the responsibility of the 
struggle at that period weighed upon the comman- 
der-in-chief, may be discovered through an occur- 
rence during that encampment. Passing through a 
thicket, one" day, a man named Isaac Potts, residing 
near the head-quarters, had his attention arrested, by 
the sound of a human voice, apparently in pleading 
tones, within the shelter of the trees. Anxious to 
know what this supplication in such a spot could 
mean, he made his way carefully nearer, and peeped 
through the Id ranches for the purpose of discovery. 
What was his surprise, when sufficiently near to ob- 
serve the place and the speaker, to see that it was 
Washington, kneeling on the ground in the covert 
of the trees, with his hands clasped and his tearful 
eyes raised to heaven, pouring out anxious supplica- 
tions for his periled country, and for wisdom to 
guide its destinies out of the path of danger ! Awed 
and impressed, the observer stole away without 
alarming the kneeling suppliant, and returning to 
his home, answered the inquiries of his wife as to the 
meaning of his absorbed manner and downcast looks, 
by the impressive words: 'Now I know that the 
cause of the patriots must triumph ; for I have just 
seen a spectacle the most remarkable in all history 
— Washington kneeling in prayer for his country, 
with the tears running down his cheeks and his 
voice broken by emotion. Surely the man and his 
cause are blessed of heaven, and they must prosper/ " 

Such is the accepted record, which nearly every 
reader of revolutionary history will remember. True 
in the main, that record is incorrect in so many 



particulars, and so defective in others, that the time 
is full ripe for stating the truth with reference to 
it, as derived from those who were at that junc- 
ture within the full opportunity of ascertaining the 
facts involved, if not within sound of the alleged 
voice of supplication. 

It was under no tree that Washington knelt:, the 
merest trifle of reflection would suggest that he must 
have been unlikely to do so, at midwinter, and in 
the snow, which for all that period covered every 
foot of ground in the neighborhood of the Schuyl- 
kill. . Such men as Washington, of whatever time, 
do not utter their orisons aloud, outside some place 
of recognized worship, and where there is equal pos- 
sibility of their being overheard and misunderstood. 
No one* can say that Isaac Potts may not have seen 
the kneeling commander, as certainly others saw 
him, with very different eyes from those of the owner 
of the head-quarters. ' But that he heard him is cer- 
tainly not true; and that the succeeding scene, at 
his house, is entirely "imaginary, is evident from the 
two facts that at that time Isaac Potts was a widower, 
and that more than such a spectacle would have been 
needed to convert to' any assured belief in the patriot 
cause, ; one who regarded it from his point of view. 
It is time, as already said, : that the truth of this 
memorable scene should be recorded, whatever the 
record may suggest as to the burthen of those sup- 
plications which the Father of his Country undoubt- 
edly then and there uttered, in that most impressive 
utterance only reaching the ears invisible. 

It' was something past noon on the 17th of January 
of that merriorable year, that two men crossed the 
bridge over the Valley Greek, descending toward 
the Schuylkill and their quarters from a visit just 
paid to the invalided troops in the hospital on the 
road half-a-mile toward JPhcenixville. ' Both wore, 
half bidden under the heavy cloaks protecting them 
from the winter cold, the uniform of general officers ; 
and yet both were arijong the very youngest in the 
service (with the single exception of Alexander 
Hamilton), enjoying such high commands as their 
epaulets proclaimed. In feature and bearing, except 
for a certain manly pride in each, no two could have 
been more dissimilar ; while probably in the whole 
army no two more affected the society of each other. 
The elder of the two— something more than thirty 
years of age —was by far the handsomer, though far 
less likely to catch the feminine eye oftenefst appeal- 
ed to by grace and' manhood. He was tall, full- 
figured, with somethifig German in the cast of coun- 
tenance, the nose markedlylong and a little aquiline, 
the eyes very dark, sad and almost pleading in their 
expression, and the mouth a veritable cupid's-bow of 
tender, pensive kindness, long afterward remember- 
ed and commented upcm by those who fought at his 
side and under his coirimarid, as completing the most 
lovable of manly faces — one that inspired confi- 
dence almost in a moment, arid held it with a tenacity 
not common to those impressing others so quickly. 
This officer/ whose portraits have often been mis- 
taken for those of Washington, though much hand- 
somer than his superior, and much younger ^hen 
brought into intimacy with him— was General Peter 
Muhlenberg : brie of the most marked figures, in 
some other regards than his physical presence, of all 
those who took part in the great struggle. He it 
was who, while ." parson of Woodstock," in Virginia, 
had taken early part in the resistance to British 
claims, in 1774, been chairman of the Committee of 
Safety of his county, held a seat in the House of 
Burgesses* and finally presented a spectacle of in- 
terest not often matched in history, by preaching a 
farewell sermon to the people of his charge, announ- 
cing that " there was a time to pray, a time to preach, 
and a time to fight : that the latter had come, and he 
was about to change his line of duty to the field," 
ending by throwing off his surplice, showing the 
uniform of a colonel beneath it, and descending the 
Lutheran pulpit stairs to order the drum beaten, the 
muster-roll read and filled, and his regiment mustered 
for active service, within that hour, and at the very 
door of the church ! He it was who had thereafter 
served so faithfully in the South, then risen to the 
command of the Virginia line, and stood beside 
Washington from Middlebrook to Germantown, 
proving that he fought quite as well as he prayed, 
and necessarily winning among the rough and gra- 
phic talkers of the army the inevitable name of the 
"fighting parson," while no man could say that he 
had ever brought disgrace upon the cloth thus sum- 
manly abandoned. 

The still younger man, who walked that day beside 



